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TABLE BAY AND CAPE. TOWN. 


Few of our colonies are of such convenience, 
if not sterling importance, to the mother 
country, as the Cape of Good Hope. it 
may, therefore, be not inaptly selected as the 
first of a series of papers, occasionally to ap- 
pear in this Miscellany, with the view of 
affording our readers some idea of the dis- 
tant resources of the British Empire. 
advantages of the Cape of Goud 
Hope need scarcely be pointed out in detail. 
It has been for the last thirty years a British 
tettlement, presenting more numerous in- 
ducements to emigrants than a newly-cleared 
country ;* and lying near the southern extre- 


* We may here advert to the recent evevts in 
Caffraria, om the eastern coast of the Cape, chiefly 
with the view of corruborating, from private evi- 
deuce, some of the disastrous accouuts which. have 
t in the public journals, describing terrific 

ys: between the British settlers of Graham Town 
aud the Caffres. Before us is a letter dated Graham 
Town, January 19, 1835, the writer of which is a 
ble English settler, who, after trading peace- 
with the Caffrea for eleven years, aud acquiring 
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mity of Africa, its chief town is a delightful 
resting place, either on the voyage out to, or 
home from, India. 


considerable property, has been plundered by the 
savages, and almost reduced to poverty. He writes 
‘in the midst of war and tumult,” but with grati- 
tude to God for sparing his life, while numbers of 
fellow colonists have fallen victims to the ferocious 
vengeance of the Caffres. They surrounded the 
settlement, set fire to the crops in the fields and 
the houses in the town, broke the furniture, tore 
clothes to pieces, aud even cut open the beds, and 
scattered the feathers to the wind; and, having de- 
stroyed all they could, that no man should beneft by 
what was left, they even mixed lime with the stores 
of tea and starch, and strewed them about the floors 
of the rooms. This attack was made just before 
Christmas-day last: the colony had never been in 
a more flourishing state, and the settlers had laid in 
their Christmas. store of provisions; withiu half an 
hour on the day of. attack, the whole place was in 
confusion: some left their tea-tables, and others 
their dinners cooking, and many escaped only with 
the clothes they wore. The writer had lately built a 
large, stone-house.in Caffre-land, which he just 
left as the attack was commenced: indeed, on the 
very day, he had taken coffee 716 Eno, one of the 
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The history of the Cape may be thus 
briefly told :—When the Portuguese naviga- 
tors of the fifteenth century extended their 
voyages southward, with a view of finding 
a direct and easy route to the East Indies, 
under Bartholomew Diaz, in 1486, they en- 
countered such a continuance of boisterous 
weather us obliged them to put back without 
effecting their object; and, when they re- 
turned to Lisbon, they gave so appalling an 
account ‘of the dangers of the cape which 
they had reached, its perpetual storms and 
mountainous sea, that it immediately re- 
ceived the name of Cabo Tormentoso, Cape 
of Storms. It held this forbidding name 
till the more fortunate Vasco de Gama, fol- 
lowing the track of Diaz, soon doubled the 
formidable promontory, and led the way by 
sea to the golden treasures of the East. On 
the accomplishment of this glorious work, 
John the reigning King of Portugal, elated 
with the prospect which it appeared to pre- 
sent of acquiring wealth and grandeur, em- 
phatically named it the Cape of Good Hope: 
« At Lisbon’s court they told their dread escape, 


And from her raging tempests named the Cape ; 
Thou southernmost point,’ the joyful King ex- 


claimed, 
* Cape of Good Hope be thou for ever named !’”” 
Mickle’s Lusiad. 


« Nevertheless, the early fame of its boisterous 
sea has not suffered in after-times, and its 
haven is looked forward to as a refuge from 
them by vessels on their way to India. High 
are the expectations formed by the weary 
passenger of the rest he will enjoy at the 
Cape; and, tired of the continual sameness 
of a sea-voyage, many an anxious, inquiring 
look does he cast from the approaching vessel 
to the lofty mountain at the foot of which 
is the little establishment of Cape Town, 
where he knows that he will find plenty of 
good cheer, and a relief from all his wants.”* 


Caffre chiefs. He goes on to describe the whole 
colony as under martial law, and his two sons in the 
mounted volunteer body-guard to Colonel Smith : 
Graham Town was barricaded, the inhabitants 
burnt lights in the windows of their houses at night, 
and the affrighted women and children left their 
homes to sleep in the church and other plates of 
safety ; parties of armed men paraded the streets, 
and signuls were burnt on the neighbouring hills. 
The writer thus concludes his letter of calamities : 
“The Caffres have killed our men and burnt our 
shops, stolen and destroyed my property, driven 
away or killed 120 oxen, and robbed me of almost 
every thing I had in Caffre-land.” Again, he says, 
* We have lost in Caffre-land some thousand dollars, 
and have nothing left but our house and a few bits 
of furniture.” He adds, in simple but touchiug 
words to his relatives in England: “I hope you 
will not fret about us: God has preserved our lives, 
and doubt not but he will spare us.” There are 
patience and resignation in these words which for- 
cibly remind us of the hero of “the Hebrew epic,” 
the ‘book of Job. It need not be added that the 
writer of the above letter is a good Christian and an 
excellent man, 

® Voyage of the Chanticleer, vol. i, p. 235. Mr. 
Holman, the blind traveller, says, it did not afford 
more satisfaction to Vasco de Gama, when he first 
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The Dutch were the first to establish 
themselves in the colony, and in the year 
1652, they built the first house where Cape 
Town now stands. They reduced the Hot- 
tentots to slavery, or drove them beyond the 
mountains, and extended the Cape settle. 
ment nearly to its present limit. In 1795, 
the fortune of war transferred the possession 
of it to the British. It was restored to the 
Dutch in the short peace of 1801, but was 
again taken by the English in 1806, and has 
since remained a colonial possession of Great 
Britain. 

The colony extends about 230 miles from 
north to south, and 550 from east to west; 
the space included within these limits being 
about 120,000 square miles, with a popula. 
tion of about one to a square mile. On the 
west and south it is washed by the ocean, 
and on the north, it is bounded by a range of 
lofty mountains. The principal bays on the 
coast are Saldanha, Table, Plattenburg, and 
Algoa bays. Cape Aguillas is the most 
southern point of the old world. The colony 
is deficient in navigable rivers for vessels of 
any considerable burthen. The soil is va. 
rious, but not gererally fertile: indeed, Bur 
row states that nearly seven-tenths of the 
colony are destitute of vegetation during a 
great of the year. But wheat and maize 
thrive well; the vine flourishes luxuriantly; 
oranges, lemons, and figs are good, but all 
kinds of nuts have failed. The aloe and 
myrtle grow to a great size: timber is scarce; 
the chestnut, wild almond, and plum ar 
indigenous. Domestic animals have been 
introduced: the horses are noble creatures; 
the sheep are of the fat, broad-tailed kind. 
Lions, tigers, wolves, hyenas, buffaloes, and 
jackals, are numerous in the vicinity of 
the settlement; in the more remote parts 
are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the quagya, 
the giraffe, &c.; and the springbok is seen 
in herds of 10,000. The ostrich is common, 
and vultures, condors, and other birds of prey 
inhabit the mountains. Reptiles, especially 
lizards, are numerous, and fish is plentiful on 
the coast. 

Approaching the coast by sea, the rocky 
strata of sandstone resemble turreted battle. 
ments. On rounding Green Point, the ma- 
jestic Table Mountain in all its grandeur, 
with its broad and wall-like front, lies before 
you. It is perfectly flat at the top, and being 
3,500 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
saw the extreme point of Southern Africa, (so justly 
named the Stormy Cape,) than his (Mr. H.'s) 
landing there afforded him.— Voyage round the 
World, vol. ii. p. 103. By the way, Captain Basil 
Hall objects to the above change of name in terms 
too characteristic to be omitted. Speaking of the 
stormy latitude of the Cape, he says: “I have often 
regretted that, by a royal ordinance of the King of 
Portugal, the name ofthis mighty promontory was 
changed from Cabo de Tormentos, the headland of 
storms, to its present spuouy title.”—Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, Second Series, vol. i, p. 213. 
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highest land in that neighbourhood. At the 
foot of this mountain is Cape Town. Table 
Bay, which is in part shown in the annexed 
Engraving, is considered quite safe in sum- 
mer, from October to April ; and many ships 
touch there in winter, although the risk of 
north-westerly gales blowing into the bay 
with much vivlence, and a high sea, is very 
rs In the summer months, when the 

‘able-Cloth is on the Mountain, as shown in 
the Engraving, it indicates a strong south- 
easter: when the Mountain is free from 
cloud, this gale will be mild; and a gentle 
sea-breeze blows in on the western side of the 
bay, when a fresh south-east breeze prevails 
from the east side half across during most of 
the day. The phenomenon of the Table 
Cloth will, however, be found described more 
in detail, at page 138 of the present volume. 

A pier has lately been built in the bay, 600 
feet long by 20 wide, and 21 feet high; and 
it has long been proposed to improve Table 
Bay by a breakwater, similar to that at 
Plymouth.* 976 

(To be concluded in our next.) ~* 
THE ENGLISH TITLES OF NOBI- 
LITY.—THEIR ORIGIN. 
Tae Nobility of this Kingdom is divided 
into Dukes, Marquisses, Earls, Viscounts, 
sd Barons, which are generally and collec- 
tively called Peers of the Realm. The reason 
why they are called peers is, that notwith- 
wanding a distinction of dignities in our 
bility, yet in all public actions they are 
3 a8 in their votes of parliament and 
tnal of any nobleman, &c. The appellation 
sems to have been borrowed from France, 
fom those twelve peers instituted by Char- 
in that kingdom, and called Pares, 
wl Patricii Francie. 

All degrees of nobility and honour are de- 
tired from the King as their fountain, and 
he may institute what new titles he pleases. 
Hence it is that all degrees of nobility are 
ut of equal antiquity. 

A Duke in England, in respect of his 
title of nobility, is inferior in point of anti- 
uty to — others, yet is superior to all of 

in rank; his being the first title of 
whility after the royal family. — Camden 
Britan. Title Ordines. 

Among the Saxons, the Latin names of 

dukes, (duces,) is very frequent, and signi- 

, 8 among the Romans, the commanders 
ot leaders of their armies. In the laws of 
Henry I., (as translated by Lambard,) they 
me heretochit, But after the Norman 

uest, which changed the military polity 
ofthe nation, the hase themesiens continu- 
ing for many generations Dukes of Nor- 
Mandy; they would not honour any subject 





® In the South African Advertiser, 5th of Febru- 
uy, it is, however, attempted to be proved that Table 
Bay is as secure as any other — in the world, 





with the title of duke, till the time of Ed- 
ward III., who claiming to be King of 
France, and thereby merging the ducal in the 
royal dignity, in the eleventh year of his 
reign, created his son Edward the Black 
Prince, Duke of Comwall; and many, of 
the royal family especially, were afterwards 
raised to the like honour. This reason, how- 
ever, does not seem very satisfactory; as, in 
fact, this order of nobility was created about 
a year before Edward III. assumed the title 
of King of France, a. pv. 1337. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a. p. 
1572, the whole order became utterly extinct ; 
but it was revived about fifty years after- 
wards by her successor, who was remarkably 

rodigal of honours, in the person of George 

illiers, Duke of Buckingham. A duke, ac- 
cording to Camden, is created with solem- 
nity, “per cincturam gladii, cappe@ et cir- 
culi auret, in capite impositionem.” 

A Marquis, (Marchio,) is the next degree 
of nobility. ‘This office formerly was — for 
dignity and duty were never separated by our 
ancestors—to guard the frontiers and limits 
of the kingdom, which were called the 
marches, from the Teutonic word, marche, a 
limit; such as, in particular, were the 
marches of Wales and Scotland, while each 
continued to be an enemy’s country. The 
persons who had commanded there were 
called lord- marchers, or marquisses, and 
had, (according to Camden,) in times past, 
their laws, “potestatem vita,” &c., like 
petty kings. Their authority was abolished 
by statute, 27 Hen VIII. cap. 27. (26?) 
though the title had long before been made 
a mere ensign of honour; Robert Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, being created Marquis of 
Dublin, by Richard II. in the eighth year of 
his reign ; he appears to have been the first 
that held that title. 

A marquis is created by patent; and an- 
ciently by cincture of sword, mantle of 
state, &c. 

Earl, (Saxon Korle, Lat. Comes.) This is 
a title of nobility so ancient that its origin 
cannot be clearly traced out. Thus much 
seems tolerably certain; that it was a great 
title among the Saxons, among whom they 
were called ealdormen, gwasé elder men, sig- 
nifying the same as senior or senator among 
the Romans; and also sciremen, because 
they had each of them the civil government 
of a separate division or shire. On the irrup- 
tion of the Danes, they changed the names to 
Eorles, which, according to Camden, signi- 
fied the same in their language. In Latin, 
they are called Comites, a title first used in 
the Empire, from being attendants or asso- 
ciates to the King in his council and martial 
actions. William the Conqueror gave this 
dignity in fee to his nobles, annexing it to a 
certain county or province, and allotting them 
for the maintenance of it a certain portion of 







































































money arising from the.prince’s profits, for 
the pleadings and forfeitures of the pro- 
vinces; (Camd.) fcom. this they were called 
counts or countees, from the French; but 
they did not long retain that name them- 
selves, though their shires are from thence 
called counties to this day. Formerly, one 
earl had divers shires under his gevernment, 
and had lieutenants under him in every shire, 
such as are now sheriffs; as appears by 
several of our old statutes. The name of 
earls or comites has now become a mere 
title, they having nothing to do with the 
government of the county as formerly, which 
now entirely devolves on the sheriff, the 
earl’s deputy or Vice-Comes. In writs and 
commissions, and other formal instruments, 
the King, when he mentions any peer of the 
degree of an earl, usually styles him “ trusty 
aud well-beloved cousin”—an appellation as 
ancient as the reign of Henry IV., who, 
being either by his wife, his mother, or his 
sisters, actually related or allied to every earl 
then in the kingdom, artfully and constantly 
acknowledged that connexion in all his let- 
ters and other public acts; whence the usage 
has descended to his successors, though the 
teason has long ago failed. 

The title of Earl is the most ancient of the 
English peerage, there being no title of ho- 
nour used by our present nobility that was 
likewise in use by the Saxons, except this of 
Earl, which was usually applied to the first 
in the royal line ; and anciently there was no 
Earl but had a shére or county for his earl- 
dom. Earls, however, kt the present day, 
generally take their titles from some eminent 
part of a county, considerable town, village, 
or their own seats, &c. The method of in- 
vestiture into this dignity, (according to Dug- 
dale,) was per cincturam gladit, without any 
formal charter of creation. 

Vicount or Viscount (Vice Comes).— 
Signifies as much as sheriff; between which 
two words, there seems to be no other diffe- 
rence but that the one comes from the Nor- 
mans, the other from our ancestors the Saxons. 
It is a degree of nobility next to an Earl, 
which Camden, in his Britanica, says is an 
old name of office, but a new one of dignity, 
never heard of amongst us till Henry VI., in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, created John, 
Lord Beaumont, Viscount Beaumont. It 
seems, however, asa title of honour, to be 
far more ancient in other countries. (See 
Selden’s Tit. Hon. 761.) 

Baron (Baro).—Is a French word, and 
hath divers significations. It is a degree of 
nobility next to a viscount, and according to 
Bracton, an ancient writer, Barons were called 
Barones quasi robur belli. This signification 
seems to agree with other nations where 
baronie@ are as much as provincia, so that 
Barons seem also originally to have had the 
government of territories or provinces. This 
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appears to have been the most general and 
universal title of nobility, for originally, (ac. 
cording to Coke,) every one of the peers of 
superior rank had also a barony annexed to, 
his other titles. But it hath sometimes hap. 
pened that, when an ancient Baron hath been 
taised to a new degree of peerage, in the 
course of a few generations the two titles 
have descended differently ; one perhaps to 
the male descendants, the other to the heirs. 
general; whereby the earldom, or other supe. 
rior title, hath subsisted without a barony; 
and there are also modern instances, where 
earls and viscounts have been created, with. 
out annexing a barony to their other honours, 
so that now the rule does not hold universally 
that all peers are barons. 

The origin and antiquity of baronies have 
occasioned laborious inquiries among English 
antiquaries. The most probable opinion 
seems to be that they were the same with 
our present lords of manors; to which the 
name of Court Baron (which is the Lords 
Court, and incident to every manor,) gives 
some countenance. It may be collected from 
King John’s Magna Charta, c. 14, that or. 
ginally all lords of manors or Barons, that 
held of the King in capite, had seats in the 
great council, or parliament ; till about the 
reign of that prince, the conflux of them be 
came so large and troublesome, that the King 
was obliged to divide them, and summon 
only the greater Barons in person, leavi 
the small ones to be summoned by the sherift 
and, (as it is said,) to sit by representation in 
another house ; which gave rise to the sepa 
ration of the two houses of parliament— 
Gilb. Hist. of Excheg. c. 3., Seld. Tit. Hon. 
2, 5, 2). After this, men observing the 
estate of nobility to be but casual, and to 
depend merely upon the King’s will, wer 
induced to obtain /etters patent of this dig. 
nity, by which it was descendable, by inhe 
ritance, to their posterity, and these are called 
Barons by Letters Patent, of which kind the 
King may create at his pleasure; yet there 
are still Barons by writ, as well as by letters 
patent. Camden refers the origin of Barons 
by writ to King Henry III., and Barons. by 
letters patent, or creation, to the 11th af 
Richard I1—Camd. Brit. p. 109. There 
are now no feudal baronies; but the bishops 
are called by writ, and sit in the House of 
Lords as Barons, by succession, by virtue of 
ancient baronies held of the King, into which 
the possessions of their bishopricks have been 

converted, Their temporal possessions are 
held by the service to attend in Parliament 
when called, which is in the nature of a 
barony. In former times, before there was 8 
lord mayor of London, the burgesses were 
called barons, as appears by the city seal and 
their ancient charters. And the earls pala 
tine and marches of England had anciently 
their barons under them ; but no barons, save 
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those who held immediately of the King, 
were peers of the realm. It is certain the 
King’s tenants were called barons, as we 
may find in Matthew Paris and other writers; 
and in days of old, all men were styled barons, 
whence the present law term of baron and 
feme, for husband and wife. Previous to the 
time of King Edward III. there were but 
two titles of nobility, viz. earls and barons. 
Barons, (according to Coke,) have two en- 
signs given them, to remind them of their 
duties: first, a long robe of scarlet, in respect 
whereof, they are accounted “ de magno con- 
cilio regis ;” and, secondly, they are girt with 
a sword, that they should ever be ready to 
defend their king and country. C. H. 





TO SPRING. 
Wricome, once more, O blushing, bright-eyed 
Spring ! 

Giver of genial skies, and leafy bowers, 

And flow’rets watered by thy gentle showers ; 
Ibid thee hail, sweet Spring! thy angel wing 
Hath skimmed along each dark and desert yrove, 

And started into life its leaves. Ouce more 

The — are green, and the whole scene which 


re 

The frown of Winter, now proclaims thy love. 

Blest Nature's minister! I feel thee here, 
Within this seared and care-worn breast of mine, 
Making it radiant with a joy divine, 

And breathing thy soft accents in mine ear— 

“This is the spring-time of the heart, arise, 

And view the works of God with grateful eyes !"” 

G. H. 


THE HUDSON RIVER.® 
BY AN AMERICAN POETESS. 
TazoveH many a “ blooming wild” and woodland 


green, 
The Hudson's sleeping waters winding stray : 
Now ’mongst the hills its silvery waves are seen, 
And now through arching willows steal away : 
Theu bursting on the enamour’d sight once more, 
Gladden some happy nets rude retreat ; 
And passing youthful Troy’s c ial shore, 
With the ourse Mohawk’s roaring surges meet. 





Now more majestic rolls the ample tide, 
Tall waving elms its clovery borders shade, 
And many a stately dome, in ancient pride, 
And hoary grandeur, there exalts its head. 
There trace the marks of culture’s sunburnt hand, 
The sere buck-wheat’s clustering blossoms 
ew, 
Dripping rich odours, mark the beard-grain bland, 
‘ loaded orchard, and the flax field blue. 
Albania’s gothic spires now greet the eye ; 
_ Time’s hand hath wiped their burnish'd tiuts 


away, 
And the rich fanes which sparkled to the sky, 
*Reit of their splendours, mourn in cheerless grey. 
re many an ancient structure tottering stands ; 
Rouud the damp chambers mouldy vapours creep, 
And feathery-footed Silence folds her hands, 
While the pale genii of the mansion sleep. 
Yet thither Trade’s full-freighted vessels come ; 
__Thither the shepherds mercautile resort : 
Architecture late hath raised her dome, 
And Agriculture's products fill her port. 
The grassy hill, the quivering poplar grove, 
The copse of hazel, and the tufted bank, 
long green valley where the white flocks rove, 
The jutting rock, o’erhung with ivy dank ; 


® Sce the Engraving of the Souree of the Hudson, 
Page 225 of the present volume. 
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The tall pines waving on the mountain's brow, 
Whose lofty spires catch day's. last li 

im 5 

The bending willow weeping o'er the stream, 

The brook’s soft gurglings, aud) the garden's glow. 


Low sunk between the Allogesine hills, 
For many a league the sullen waters glide, 
And the deep of the ded tide, 
With pleasing awe the wondering voyager fills. 
On the green summit of yon lofty clift 
A peaceful runnel gurgles clear and slow, 
Then down the craggy steep-side dashing swift, 
Tremendous falls in the white surge below. 
Here spreads a clovery lawn its verdure far, 
Around it mountains vast their forests rear, 
And long ere day hath left his burnish’d car, 
The dews of night have shed their odours there. 
There hangs a louring rock across the deep ; 
Hoarse roar the waves its broken base around ; 
Through its dark caverns noisy whirlwinds sweep, 
While Horror startles at the fearful sound. 
The shivering sails that cut the flattering breeze, 
Glide through these winding rocks with airy sweep; 
Beneath the cooling glooms of waving trees, 
And sloping pastures speck’d with fleecy sheep.® 








© Poems, by Margaretta V. F Published 
in 1793. 
THE AZORES. 
TERCEIRA. 


(Tue following may be interesting in con- 
nexion with the illustrated paper on the 
Azores, in our No. 711; especially as Ter- 
ceira has been an oft-named point in the 
late Azorean struggles for independence. ] 
Terceira is a beautiful islana, and, like all 
the other Azores, of volcanic formation. The 
climate is delightful, the air generally clear 
and serene, and the soil so prulific, that al- 
most every European and tropical plant grows 
on it. The face of the island is diversified 
with volcanic hills, and gardens, pastures, 
vineyards, and orangeries serve to enrich the 
landscape. Fine roads are cut to eve 
of the island, by which means travelling is 
much easier in it than in any other; and the 
island appears better adapted for invalids 
than Madeira or any of the western islands, 
as they are thus able to take exercise and 
recreation. The capital of the Azores, as 
well as of the island, is Angra, the residence 
of the civil governor; but the bishop resides 
at St. Michael’s. The population of the 
island is estimated at 40,717, of which one- 
tenth part are priests; and the town of An- 
gra is said to contain of the above number 
8,000 inhabitants. About four thousand 
pipes of wine are considered to be made 
annually on the island, but this quantity is 
distilled into brandy; what wine is consumed 
is brought from Fayal. There are six con- 
vents for nuns, and one for married women 
when their husbands are from home; there 
are twenty-two parishes, and thirty large 
churches, with smaller ones to a great extent, 
of which I could get no certain information. 
The present governor has done much for the 
island, by causing good roads to be cut, and 
compelling the proprietors of ground to let 
out such land as they do not cultivate them- 
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selves to the poor, for what it will bring. 
This has, within these few years, enriched 
the island, by raising much more corn than 
formerly, and given scope to industry. The 
inhabitants are civil and attentive to stran- 
gets ; and cleanlier in their persons than at 
Madeira. They are an innocent, good, and 
honest people; and although oppressed b 
their ecclesiastical establishments, they see! 
distinction by industry rather than arms, 
preferring the olive-branch to the laurel, and 
submitting to a yoke which is most galling. 
The houses in the town are well-built, the 
streets broad and paved; but a stranger is 
annoyed in passing, from the number of pigs 
that feed there, and the noise of the musical 
carts. Every house has several of those 
animals, and having no back ground, they 
are set loose in the streets, and the passenger 
has often to stop until he clears his way, or 
is obliged to puss round these animals. And 
the cart-wheels and axle are fixed together, 
so that in turning round, the friction of the 
axle with the body of the cart makes a great 
noise, which their owners like, as they say it 
cheers the bullocks, and makes them go 
quicker. It is, however, a great annoyance 
to a stranger, for when two or three of them 
are together, as is often the case, the noise 
is so great that two travellers cannot converse 
together; they cannot be heard when these 
vehicles are near. 

The yearly produce of Indian corn, wheat, 
and a trifling quantity of barley, is on an 
average about 720,000 bushels; with 4,000 
pipes of wine, and fifty tons of Orchilla weed ; 
though, if pains were taken to collect it, there 
would be more. The military force consists 
of 1,200 regular troops, 2,000 militia, and, in 
case of an attack, the inhabitants are all 
obliged to arm themselves with a long pike, 
(or what they drive the bullocks with, being 
a about ten feet long,) from the age of 
fifteen to sixty years. 

People of property, and those in business, 
both men and women, imitate the English 
in dress ; the males of the lower class wear- 
ing short jackets, with trousers or small- 
clothes, and blue cloth caps of a curious 
shape, trimmed with red or brown; the fe- 
males wearing black bombasin skirts, and a 
hood attached, which they pull up over their 
heads, and which serves as a cloak when they 
walk abroad ; in the house it is thrown back. 
The women in ease y are rather handsome, 
but have an awkward and loitering gait. 

The custom at table is the same as ob- 
served in most parts of Portugal; all the 
different articles are cut up, and being put on 
separate plates or dishes, are handed round 
one after another. Ladies and gentlemen 
therefore help themselves; and I have seen 
some persons help themselves on one plate 
from four or five different dishes. Every one 
fills his glass or tumbler, and drinks what he 


pleases; the cloth is kept on the table unti} 
the company rise, and very little wine is taken 
after dinner. 

The coast round Terceira is — and 
craggy, excepting in a few places ; and those 
accessible = wel defended with batteries: 
round the bay and town of Angra, in parti- 
cular, the fortifications are strong and well 
built.—(From the private journal of Captain 
Bartholomew, R.N., in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society. 


Che Paturalist. 


DISTRIBUTION O¥ ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
LIFE. 

In the pursuit of natural history, few obser. 
vations are more interesting than those 
which acquaint us, that certain beings ar 
only to be found respectively in some parti- 
cular and narrow piece of land or water, 
Such observations, however, impress the 
mind of the naturalist with a melancholy 
anticipation that, from the very limited dis. 
tribution of such objects of creation, they 
may, by accident, be lost for ever, and only 
be noon to future ages through the medium 
of his descriptions. 

Otherwise, though, are the feelings with 
which we view such beings as are distributed 
universally, or nearly so; for, upon thes, 
men of all, or almost all, countries can con 
verse, and we have the less reason to anti- 
cipate their extinction. 

In the coldest parts of the arctic regions, 
to which Captain Ross and _ his enterprising 
companions penetrated, they observed the 
raven ; and Mr. Clark, in a lecture upon the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, stated that he hai 
seen the chough, (Corvus graculus,) fly over 
the Roche Rouge, at the foot of which, o 
the surface of the snow, Mr. Clessold found 
a bee. He also mentioned that the Ansonia 
butterfly is, at times, observed to fly over the 
very summit of Mont Bianc, notwithstand- 
ing its great altitude and extreme cold ; and 
that Mr. Fellowes saw a moth which he sup 
posed to be the Pavonia major, pass rapidly 
over his head. M. Menetries found a 
orthopterons insect, named by M. Fischer, 
Phiocerus Menetriesti, at Schadach, to the 
east of Caucasus, at the height of more than 
9,000 feet, and near to the region of perpe 
tual snow.® 

The hottest and the foulest atmospheres 
equally afford living beings. “In Africa,” 
says Dr. Graves, “ particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Egyptian pyramids, the 
heat is so intense, and the sand appears 9 
parched and burnt, that it seems impossible 
for either plant or animal to find sustenance; 
and yet Hasselquist found both here, viz. 
the Condrilla juncea, a small species of 


* Magazine Nat. Hist. vol vii. p. 188. 
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Jizard, and lion-ants innumerable. Scheuch- 
zet and Pallas both observed plants and 
animals in sulphureous springs. Forskal, in 
‘Arabia, Barrow, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Hooker, in Iceland, found different spe- 
cies of Conferva: and Ule growing in 
boiling springs. The most remarkable ac- 
count of vegetation at a very high tempera- 
ture is mentioned in Staunton’s Account of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China. They 
found at the island of Amsterdam, a spring, 
the mud of which, hotter than boiling water, 
gave birth to a species of Marchantia. The 
Turbo thermalis, a shell-fish indigenous in 
the Adriatic, is found also in the thermal 
springs of Albano, at a temperature of 120°. 
A curious, black, sponge-like plant, (the 
name of which I have forgotten,) hangs in 
at abundance from the ceiling of the 
k wine-cellars at St. Katherine’s Dock 
and elsewhere. Professor Lindley speaks of 
a phosphorescent plant, called Rhtzomorpha, 
which grows in the coal-mines near Dresden. 
Nature, in her economy, has even packed 
some animals within the bodies of others. 
Thus we find, from the largest beast down 
to the earwig, (the smallest being, I believe, 
in which the discovery has been made,) that 
each creature has internal parasites. I have 
tead an instance, in the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, (No. x. p. 442,) of a plant, the 
Fucus confervoides of Bertolini, having actu- 
ally been found anes in the body ofa 
cod-fish. AMES FENNELL. 
Southwark. 


THE CONDOR; IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

[Dr. Meyen, in his recent and very inter- 
esting Voyage round the World, relates :—] 

About two leagues from Nantoco, we per- 
ceived in the road before us a dead mule, 
which was instantly attacked by ten of the 
large vultures called condors. We immediately 
alighted and went up to them with a double- 
barrel gun. They very quietly suffered us to 
come up till we were within 200 paces of 
them, when one after the other hopped off 
and took their station at some distance in a 
semicircle, watching us closely, and retreat- 
ing a little at every step we advanced. Only 
one of them remained with the prey, on 
which he placed his claw, every now and 
then turning his head to observe us. We 
fired at him just as he was about to rise; the 
ball hit his side; he flapped his wings vio- 
lently, ran forwards, and rose a little. We 
then fired the shot from the second barrel, 
which lodged under his wing; he made 
another effort, expanded his wings, and flew 
away with the rest. We never again met 
with this species of condor; they were cer- 
tainly above four feet high; nearly the whole 
of their body of a greyish brown, their back 
quite white, and a yellowish white ruff round 
the throat. We saw the black condor with 


the white back in great numbers on the 
summit of the volcano at Maipi, and we may 
almost certainly affirm that the vultures we 
had just seen are a totally distinct and much 
larger species of the same genus. Molina 
remarks that the word condor is of Peruvian 
origin, and that it signifies very large and 
different kinds of vultures. Hamilton saw 
condors five feet high, whose legs were as 
thick as a man’s wrist. Their iris was of a 
dark brown, while that of the vultur gryphus, 
Humb., was yellow. From all this it seems 
probable that there exist other and larger 
species of the condor than those with which 
we are acquainted. The usual manner of 
catching this king of birds is by placing 
some dead animal near to a spot where a 
person lies in wait for them. From the great 
rapidity with which we were obliged to travel 
we were unable to pursue this method, and 
we never succeeded in shooting any of them. 
Though much has been fabled about the 
condor, we think Vidaure’s account very 
probable. He says that the peasants inclose 
@ narrow space with a paling, into which they 
throw some dead animal. The vultures in- 
stantly pounce down upon it, and, when they 
have consumed their prey, find themselves 
unable to get out of the paling, as there is 
not room for them to spread their wings: we 
have ourselves seen that they require a clear 
space of from six to ten paces to run before 
pas can rise. The peasants then come up 
and kill them with clubs. It is said that the 
condor is sometimes taken alive by a man 
concealing himself under an ox-hide, and 
holding him down by the feet till others 
come up to his assistance. It is affirmed, 
even by credible writers, that large flights of 
condors will attack horned cattle, and begin 
by tearing out their eyes, that they may have 
them more in their power. Now this story 
is very improbable, though it nearly approaches 
the truth. We ourselves saw a mule which 
had fallen down from exhaustion, and been 
left behind by the ¢ropa. While yet alive, it 
was attacked by a large flock of the urubu; 
they had already pulled out one of its eyes, 
and begun to tear out its intestines, but re- 
treated four or five paces whenever the animal 
rallied its remaining strength and attempted 
to struggle; they then immediately resumed 
their onset till the poor beast was finally over- 
come.— Translated in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, just published. 


MOUNT CALVARY, AT ANTWERP. 


Catvarigs, in the ritual of the Catholic 
church, are small chapels raised on hills in 
the vicinity of cities, with a crucifix, in allu- 
sion to the place and manner of Christ’s 
death. The Calvary at Antwerp, of which 
the annexed Engraving represents a correct 
view, is one of these extraordinary displays 
of devotion, and is in such request at Ant- 
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werp, that the question is frequently asked of 
a stranger, “ Have you seen Calvary?” It 
is situated in the churchyard of St. Paul, 
formerly belonging to the Dominicans ; and 
consists of two lines of pedestals bearing 
forty or fifty statues, as large as life, of pro- 
phets, saints, priests, and patrons; some of 
them are exceedingly well executed, parti- 
cularly the first pair, which represent two of 
the Dominican padrés, who are said to have 
travelled to Jerusalem, avd brought back with 
them a model of the Holy Sepulchre, from 
which the one in this churchyard has been 
copied. At the head of the lines of statues 
a mass of rockwork rises to a considerable 
height, terminating with a representation of 
the Crucifixion on Mount Calvary: beside 
the cross are two soldiers, one of whom is 

iercing the body crucified ; beneath appear, 

ere and there, the figures of saints and 
angels. At the foot of the rock you descend 
into a cavity representing the ‘tomb of our 
Saviour, wherein he is seen through a glass 
window, lying on a couch, covered with 
a fine muslin sheet.’ On each side of the 
tomb are grottoes, in which the horrors’ of 
purgatory. are meant to be’ represented by a 
multitude of figures carved in wood, men and 


women huddled together, with faces expres- 
sive of the’ greatest agony, whilst flames of 
fire are burstirg forth and raging in the 
midst of them. The whole model, as it may 
be called, is worth inspection as a work of 
art, taking for granted that the reader is not 
weak enough to believe the vulgar story con- 
nected with the dungeon—that persons may 
purchase exemption from its torments, or 
shorten their duration, in proportion to their 
contributions ; and boxes to receive their do- 
nations are carefully placed in different parts 
of the churchyard. When education, which 
is fast spreading over every nation in Europe, 
shall have fully enlightened men’s minds, 
such exhibitions as the above will be re- 
garded as objects of curiosity, and not of 
adoration. 

The church of St. Paul, part of which is 
shown in the Engraving, has in it some good 
pictures ; as the Scourging of Christ, by Ru- 
bens ; Christ carrying his Cross, by Vandyke}; 
the Crucifixion, by Jordaens ; and paintings 
by Teniers, De Crayer, Quellyn, De Vos, Jor- 
daens, and other: Belgian artists. But, the 
church is more frequently visited to see the 
Calvary, near its entrance. 908 
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Pew Books. 


SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE’S EXCURSIONS IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


Havina already noticed the publication of 
these volumes, in our description of the Am- 
phitheatre at Kl Jemm, we shall merely note 
a few more miscellaneous passages, from the 
very lively journal. ] 


The French at Algiers. 


The French have already re-christened 
one of the sea-gates, Porte de France, 
they are stirring in other quarters. ] 

About halfway between the two sea-gates, 
the French have lately cleared away an exten- 
sive space of ground which is called Place du 
Gouvernement, and which is to be faced with 
public offices aud other edifices, built accord- 
ing to European models: the erection of a 
church and of a.theatre has already been 
ordered. Many. of the Moorish houses are of 
very large dimensions, and possess in their 
interior great beauty of architecture. The 
mosques, mesjids, aud zaweeahs, or chapels, 
are numerous, but exteriorly have no claims 
whatever to our admiration; what. they may 
be within, I had not the power of ascertain- 
ing, as the French government have strictly 
prohibited Christians from crossing their 
thresholds; but flat roofs and ugly, square 
towers, like those of our English churches, 
are but poor substitutes. for the swelling 
bronze domes, and graceful, lofty minarets, 
which, at Stambool and at Kahira, rise in 
beauty at every step before the admiring eye. 
The principal mosque was pulled down by 
the French, to make room for the new square, 
and another in the Rue du Divan was shortly 
to be consecrated to Christian worship. All 
the houses are numbered, and the streets 
have received names, the medley of which is 
curious ; for we read, Rue Annibal, Orléans, 
Sophonisba, du Chat, Belisaire, Trois Cou- 
leurs, Barbarossa, Sidney Smith, Numides, 
la Charte, Lotophages, Etat-Major, &c. 

Algiers is daily assuming a more European 
aspect; hats are nearly as often seen as tur- 
bans, cigars have replaced the long pipes, 
and the Moorish bazaars give way to the 
glazed windows of French shops. Upwards 
of fifty merchants have established counting 
houses, and a considerable number of mecha- 
nies and tradesmen, including of course a full 
proportion of modistes, couturiéres, and per- 
ruquiers, are thickly scattered about. Eleven 

d cafés with billiard tables, four grand 

ls, (which are, however, execrable,) three 
festaurateurs, one hundred eating-houses, two 
cabinets littéraires, one circus, a cosmorama, 
&c., have already been.established : and ca- 
driolets and omnibuses were shortly to ply 
from the Bab hazoon to Mustafa Pasha, and 
ftom Bab el haout to the dey’s country villa. 


~ The Kazbah is a little in itself, con- 
taining the late dey’s , and several 
-other housed, and gardens; the palace has 
suffered much from the h soldiery, who, 
on first occupying it, up the pave- 
ment, tore down the glazed tile coating of 
the rooms,. and : otherwise committed great 
injury in :theit eager search after treasure. 

e marble flooring, the arched galleries, 
sup) by marble pillars of fantastic but 
graceful forms, which surrounded the open 
courts, the elegant fountains which scattered 
coolness around, and the latticed shahne- 
sheens, still, however, remain to repay the 
fatigue and trouble of :the visiter’s ascent. 
The corps-de-garde with the gate, and the 
sycamores, banana-trees, and vines, which 
surround it, together with the mixture of 
French uniforms and Moorish costumes, 
formed altogether a beautiful little picture ; 
as did also a wine-shop, shaded by a vine- 
covered pergola, under which were seated 
groups of soldiers, playing at cards, drink- 
ing, flirting with some piguantes French 
brunettes, or teaching Trumpette, the chien 
du régiment, a variety of tricks. 

The enormous expense incurred by France 
in fitting out the powerful-expedition to Al- 
giers, was far more than counterbalanced by 
the fruits reaped by the success it obtained ; 
for, independently of now possessing, as a 
colony, a portion of one of the finest coun. 
tries in the whole world, and which may, 
probably, at a future period be entirely subject 
to her deminion, the treasure found in the 
Kazbah was very great, having been stated 
by the French official documents to have 
amounted to no less than 55,684,527 fr., or 
about 2,227,380/.: namely, in gold, silver, 
and jewels, 48,684,527 fr., wool and other 
goods, 3,000,000; and in the value of bronze 
artillery sent over to France, 4,000,000. Pri- 
vate accounts, however, assert that the victors 
fuund treasure to the surprising amonnt of 
400,000,000 of francs, equal to 16,000,000/. 
Perhaps General Bourmont and the late dy- 
nasty of France could afford a little infor- 
mation as to what became of the balance. 
Never were our soldiers rewarded, even in 
their campaigns in India, the land of gold, 
of diamouds, and of pearls, with a prize 
amounting in value to any thing near what 
Algiers proved to be. 


Visit to the Site of Carthage. 


I walked to the site of the great Carthage, 
—vf that town, at the sound of whose name 
mighty Rome herself had so often trembled, 
—of Carthage, the mistress of powerful and 
brave armies, of numerous fleets, and of the 
world’s commerce, and to whom Africa, 
Spain, Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, and Italy 
herself bowed in submission as to their 
sovereign — in short, —“ Carthayo, . dives 
opum, studiisque asperrima belli :? I was 
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prepared to see but few vestiges of its former 
grandeur ; it had so often suffered from the 
devastating effects of war, that I knew many 
could not exist: but my heart sunk within 
me, when, ascending one of its hills, (from 
whose summit the eye embraces a view of 
the whole surrounding country to the edge 
of the sea,) I beheld nothing more than a 


.few sca‘tered and shapeless masses of ma- 


sonty. Yes, all vestiges of the splendour 
and magnificence of the mighty city had 
indeed passed away, and its very name is 
now unknown to the present inhabitants. 


‘Two wretched villages, Maallakah, and 


Dowar es shatt, “the encampment on the 
shore,’ the Marabet of Sidi Abd-ul-Aziz, 
and the little fort of St. Louis, are the only 
inhabited spots within this part of the vast 
precincts of the ancient walls ; and the scene 
that once was animated by the presence of 
nearly a million of active and warlike inha- 
bitants is now buried in the silence of the 
grave ; no living soul appearing, if we occa- 
sionally except a soldier going or returning 
from the fort, or the solitary and motionless 
figure of an Arab, watching his flocks from 
the summit of the — of some former 
palace or temple; in short, solitude and si- 
lence hold undisputed sway over the whole 
scene ; a scene which impresses on the mind 
a feeling of melancholy, which I found diffi- 
cult to shake off. 

How full of deep interest and historical 
souvenirs are the environs of Tunis! There 
is not a plain, a mountain, a river, a bay, or 
a headland, which is not connected with the 
deeds of once powerful and gallant nations 
—nations that have long since vanished into 
the mellowed distance of the past; or with 
heroes immortalized by the splendour of a 
renown, that has brightly illumined the 
scenes of their high achievements. Africans, 
Pheenicians, Grecians, Romans, and Numi- 
dians—the Goth, the Vandal, the Arab, the 
Spaniard, and the Turk—have all in turn 
here held their sway in the full pride of 
power. Whata long array of bright names 
present themselves in rapid succession before 
our mind’s eye, as entranced we gaze on the 
scene around us; for was it not once ani- 
mated with the presence of Dido, of Anni- 
bal, Amilcar, and Asdrubal ; of Hanno, and 
Mago; of Agathocles, Regulus, Syphax, and 
Jugurtha; of Scipio, Julius, and Belisarius ; 
and, in later days, of Charles and of St. 
Louisa? In short, are we not standing on 
the ruins of Carthage! and does not that 
one word itself embrace the history of ages, 
and explain the feelings and thoughts of the 
contemplative traveller ? 


Tower of Skulls, at Jerbeh. 


Burj er Roos is a tower entirely construct- 
ed of human skulls, repusing in regular 
rows, on intervening layers of the bones of 


the appertaining bodies. This curious tower 
stands close to the sea, at a little distance 
from the Fort, or Burj es-Sook, and is, at 

resent, twenty feet in height, and, at its 

ase, ten feet in diameter, but tapering to its 
summit. With these data, knowing what 
space is occupied by a skull, a calculation 
might easily be made of the number of men 
which were required to build it; though 
there appears no doubt that it was formerly, 
as the natives assert, much wider and higher, 
No tradition is preserved of its origin, ex- 
cept that the skulls are those of Christians, 
I think it probable that they are the rem- 
nants of the Spanish soldiers, who, under 
the command of the Duke of Alva, having 
landed at Jerbeh during high water, were 
attacked and defeated by the Moors, and 
obliged to fall back upon their boats; but 
these, unfortunately for them, were now high 
and dry, the tide having, during the action, 
receded ; and the ships and transports, to 
avoid the same predicament, had stood out 
to sea. The heavy-accoutred Spaniards tried 
to regain them, but whilst floundering in the 
mud and weeds, were shot or speared by 
their exasperated and more lightly accoutred 
enemies—who, it is probable, erected with 
the dead bodies, this tower, in commemora- 
tion of their victory and deliverance from 
foreign invasion. To preserve it, it is occa- 
sionally covered with a coat of mortar; but, 
when I saw it, a great part of this had fallen 
down, and exposed to view the ghastly-grin- 
ning skulls. 

This tower, I believe, is quite unique of 
its kind; though certainly the Persian mo- 
narchs were wont, (according to that en- 
tertaining writer and correct delineator of 
eastern scenery and customs, Mr. Morier,) 
to erect, after a grande battue, similar mo- 
numents; but the component materials were 
not the same as these, for the heads of the 
animals killed in the chase, and not those of 
men, were used. These erections are called 
by the Persians, Kellah Minars, correspond- 
ing exactly to the Arabic name of Burj er 
Roos, and one of them is still seen at Gula- 
dfin, near Ispahan. 


Visit to the Harem, at Tunis. 


With regard to the harem, I refer to the 
following account, given by Lady Temple, 
of a visit she made there with her sisters. 
“We were received at the entrance of the 
palace by Giuseppino Raffo, the Bey’s Bash- 
Kasak, who, leading us up a short staircase, 
consigned us over to the charge of a Chris- 
tian woman, who, addressing us in Italian, 
conducted us to a door, where stood her high- 
ness, the Lillah Kebirah, ready to receive 
us. She took me by the hand, and, not 
speaking any other langnage but Arabic her- 
self, addressed a great many compliments to 
us, through the Christian woman, who was 
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a Tuscan, and served as interpreter. We 
passed through a patio, paved with white 
marble, covered in with a silk awning, and 
surrounded by arcades, in: theit turn sup- 
ported by fluted pillars, likewise of white 
marble. In each corner was a beautiful vase- 
shaped fountain to cool the air in this de- 
lightful spot, than which nothing could look 
more truly oriental, and carrying one in ima- 
gination completely into those enchanting 
scenes described in the Arabian Nights. 
Under the arcades were seated a number of 
fat, unwieldy creatures, talking furiously, and 
em most attentively at us. No etiquette 
seemed to reign amongst them, for, on the 
Lillah’s approach, they none of them rose, 
but retained their half-reclining posture, with 
_ the exception of those blacks, who, from their 
meaner dress, I imagine were very subordi- 
nate slaves, and who, as she passed, came up 
and kissed the palm and back of her hand. 
Her dress was rich, and though shapeless, I 
thought not ugly: indeed they are right in 
covering themselves with this loose sort of 
tobe ; for the immense size to which they all 
attain, from the constant use of the bath, 
wearing no stays, and taking no exercise, 
would be quite disgusting, unless concealed 
by their dress. 

“The Lillah herself, though much larger 
than we should in Europe consider becom- 
ing, was, however, amongst the least of the 
set. Her dress consisted of crimson silk 
trousers, loose till reaching the calf of the 
leg; they were then made to fit tight, down 
to the ancle, where they were covered with 
the most beautiful, rich and tasteful em- 
broidery, in gold lace. The bare feet were 
thrust into slippers, very richly embroidered 
with gold, with here and there a precious 
stone, and just large enough to admit four 
of the extremities of her feet. How they 
could walk at all with such slippers is a 
wonder I have never got over; but though 
indolent people, the Moorish women seemed 
to shuffle about, and up and down stairs with 
them, without the slightest inconvenience or 
difficulty, and the height of on ton amongst 
them is to make as much noise as they pos- 
sibly can in walking about; a jacket made 
of tissue of silk and gold reaches down to 
the waist, with no sleeves; in place of these, 
her highness, however, wore a chemise, which 
being made of gauze was very loose, and 
long enough to be tied in a knot behind her 
shoulders. Over all this she had-a blue, 
figured ganze blouse, confined only at the 
neck, without any belt at the waist; her 
head was dressed with a Tunis silk handker- 
chief, embroidered in the corners with gold, 
and which was tied tight round her head ; 
the hair combed straight, and as smooth as 
possible across the forehead, with some appa- 
tently brought from behind, so as to hang 
down on each side of the face, when, after 
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reaching as low as the bottom of the cheek, 
it was cut off quite straight: over all was 
thrown a large veil of rich, white figured 
gauze. From this description of the head- 
dress, one certainly can hardly conceive that 
it could look well; and yet, especially with 
those whose hair was very black, I have seen 
many Moorish women look beautiful with it, 
and I think that to all dark complexions it 
is becoming. The Lillah had, in her ears 
and on her fingers, rings of brilliants of 
enormous size; round her neck were chains 
in great numbers, to which were suspended 
all kinds of ornaments in gold and precious 
stones, such as small boxes to hold talis- 
mans, scents, &c., some above and some 
underneath her gauze robe, and some hand- 
some rows of pearls on her arms. She was 
not pretty, but the expression of her face 
was most agreeable and good-humoured, and 
I felt quite sorry for her when I heard shortly 
afterwards that she had been put aside by 
the Bey, to make way for a young girl of 
thirteen. She led me by the hand through 
the patio into a long room, divided in the 
centre by an archway ; one half of this room 
was surrounded by a low divan ; on each side 
of the doorway, which had been covered 
until our approach, by a silk curtain of bril- 
liant colours, stood a black slave with a 
large fan in his hand, beating out the flies. 
A low round table was Jaid out in the first 
half of the room, with a silk table-cloth, and 
covered with between twenty and thirty 
dishes of different kinds of cakes and sweet- 
meats ; and here began my misery, for of all 
these we were obliged to eat. Some of their 
sweet things are good, especially pistachio 
cakes, of which they are particularly fond ; 
but they are all so scented with otto of roses, 
jessamine, and amber, that to my taste they 
are spoilt. Sherbet, the most insipid of that 
insipid beverage I ever tasted, was then 
handed to us. 

“ The Lillah asked if I had no children, 
and on hearing that I had a little boy, in- 
quired why I had not brought him, and 
seemed really sorry; all the Moors, both 
male and female, being very fond of chil- 
dren. When we had finished our luscious 
repast, she ordered all the remaining cakes 
to be put into a basket,and desired that I 
would take them for my child. She had her 
own little boy of about two years old in her 
arms; he was a miserable, sickly-looking 
child, and by his embroidered dress made to 
appear still more so; he wore a shasheah 
tight to the head, with an enamelled chain 
wound about it, and chains and amulets 
hung round his neck. 

“On leaving the table, we adjourned to 
the divan at the end of the room, where we 
were joined by the wife of the Bey’s eldest 
son, a handsome woman, with brilliant, 
black eyes; her dress was in every respect 
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like that of the Bey’s wife, excepting that her 
blouse was of silk instead of gauze, and of two 
colours, being half pink and half white, the 
two pieces joined in front and behind. That 
division of the room in which the cakes had 
been served was quite enchanting ; the ceil- 
ing was vaulted, and painted and gilt in the 
usual Moorish style, than which nothing can 
be more beautiful; around the room were all 
kinds of boxes from Stambool, in mother-of- 
pearl; above the entrance-door was some of 
the open stucco-work with coloured glass, 
which has such a remarkably pretty effect. 
Where the room was divided, the wall, pro- 
jecting on each side was formed into a kind 


* of table or shelf, on and under which were 


piled mother-of-pearl boxes, looking-glasses, 
crystal bottles, &c. The divan was low and 
very comfortable, and the walls round it hung 
with the Bey’s arms, which were splendid 
—yataghans covered with stones, pistols, 
swords, and every kind of weapon; but the 
most beautiful was one called a ¢opuz, the 
whole of which was of fretted gold, com- 
pletely studded (especially the globe at the 
end of the handle) with diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and rubies: it was the most magnifi- 
cent thing in the way of arms I ever beheld. 
On the walls were also hung a number of 
watches. Chocolate, perfumed with amber- 
gris, was handed round to us; after which 
the Lillah, “aie taking me by the hand, led 
us upstairs through several suites of apart- 
ments, which were all divided into a great 
number of small rooms, none nearly so hand- 
some as the one we had quitted. From the 
po ary | she pointed ont the Manoubah, and 
asked if I did not greatly admire the view ? 
Of course I assented, though I cannot say 
with truth. In this room was a large double 
bed, with watches again hung to the wall. 
On going down the stairs, which are all 

ved with glazed tiles, as in all Moorish 

jouses, we went across a little, square gar- 
den into a large, vaulted gallery, delightfully 
cool, with a fountain playing in the centre, 
full of gold fish. Here, the interpreters told 
me, the ladies come to amuse themselves in 
summer by looking at the fish. What a de- 
lightful, intellectual amusement! But the 
poor creatures are allowed no other ; and it is 
a very mistaken notion that they all despise 
us for going out for amusement, and that 
they think themselves much happier for being 
always obliged to stay at home. Indeed, I 
am sure they envy Christian women very 
much in that respect, notwithstanding what 
many affirm, that they do not wish for more 
liberty ; for I never spoke to a Turkish or a 
Moorish woman, the Bey’s wife included, 
who did not say with a sigh that she longed 
to go out with freedom.—This room was 
supported by about fifty white marble pillars, 
and was also paved with marble. After re- 
posing ourselves here for a short time, we 


hesrd a slight bustle at the door, and the 
Bey himself walked in. We all rose, and 
the Lillah went to receive him. He ad. 
dressed us in very tolerable Italian, was very 
smiling and affable, and after a few minutes 
conversation, consisting chiefly of reciprocal 
compliments, he retired. He was accompa- 
nied by all his sons, who stood behind him 
the whole time of his short visit. We then 
returned to the saloon, where we had been 
received, and shortly afterwards took our 
leave. The Lillah was most gracious, and 
pressed us much to return again before leav. 
ing Tunis.” 


Hard Drinking. 


The Moors are certainly the hardest 
drinkers I ever heard of, which I think will 
be proved by the two following instances, 
both of which occurred during my residence 
in the country. The kaeed of Jerbeh drank 
one evening at supper, entirely unassisted, 
four bottles of rum, which did not prevent 
his walking about immediately after; and 
one of the servants of the Bash-Mamlook, 
after having swallowed, within an hour, a 
demi-jeanne of wine, equal to twenty-two 
bottles, asked for some rum. According to 
Leo Africanus, it would appear that the Tu- 
niseens have other means of raising their 
spirits than those of wine and mum; for he 
says, “They have here a compound called 
Ihasis, (hasheesh ?) whereof whosoever eateth 
but one ounce, falleth a laughing, disport- 
ing, and dallying, as if he were halfe 
drunken; and is by the said confection 
maruellously provoked unto lust.” 


A Dishonest Baker. 


Keerwan is looked upon as the second 
town in importance in the Regency of Al- 
giers, and its Kaeed possesses in himself so 
much power, that he may, to a certain degree 
be said to be entirely independent of the 
Bey, and certainly, as regards the interior 
management of his district, he is so. His 
will is absolute, and his orders most strictly 
enforced. During the reign of Hammuoda 
Basha, the Kaeed, who, according to custom, 
had made his rounds, and had ascertained 
from different travellers what they had paid 
for their provisions, found that one of them 
had purchased a quantity of bread, which 
was found deficient in weight when placed 
in the Kaeed’s scales. The party proceeded 
to the baker’s, whose scales gave correctly 
the weight at which he had sold the bread: 
on this the Kaeed had them broken, when 
they were found to contain a quantity of 
quicksilver in a hollow tube, which could 
thus be made to throw its balance on either 
side. The baker’s oven happened at the 
moment to be properly heated, and the 
Kaeed, without" any further trial, ordered the 
culprit to be immediately thrown into it. 
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Hammooda having heard of this, remon- 
strated with the Kaeed on his precipitancy, 
when he answered, “I have done great 

—bakers will, in future, deem it prefer- 
able to heat their ovens for bread of a proper 
weight, than to bake themselves of whatever 
weight they may chance to be.” 


A Bather killed by a Polypus. 


In the shallow waters, at Tacape, are 
caught great quantities of fish, by forming 
curved lines of palisades some way out to 
sea, with palm-branches ; by which the fish 
which come up with the high water, are re- 
tained when it recedes, The horrid polypus, 
which is, however, greedily eaten, abounds, 
and some are of an enormous size; they 
prove, at times, highly dangerous to bathers. 
An instance of this occurred two years since ; 
a Sardinian captain bathing at Jerbeh, felt 
one of his feet in the grasp of one of these 
animals: on this, with his other foot, he 
tried to disengage himself, but this limb 
was immediately seized by another of the 
monster’s arms; he then with his hands 
endeavoured to free himself, but these also 
in succession were firmly grasped by the 
polypus, and the poor man was shortly after 
found drowned, with all his limbs strongly 
bound together by the arms and legs of the 
fish; and it is extraordinary, that where this 
happened, the water was scarcely four feet 
in depth. The polypus, after having en- 
twined its arms round its prey, adheres to it 
by suction, for which purpose the under part 
of its limbs is. furnished with a double row 
of bell-shaped air-holes. 


4 Dwarf. 


- A most extraordinary personage presented 
himself to us; he was a dwarf, by name 
Aboo Zadek, and somewhat under three 
feet; it must not, however, be imagined 
that his short stature was owing to the want 
of years ; for his age was forty-five, and he 
had a very fine family. consisting of four 
boys and two girls, and his wife—and, mark 
you, his fourth wife, who was said to be ex- 
tremely pretty. Sidi Mustafa, during one of 
his visits to the Jereed, saw him, and was 
80 pleased that he carried him off to Tunis, 
where, dressed in magnificent apparel, he 
formed the delight and amusement of the 
court. He was sometimes shut up in one 
of the boxes in which the sweetmeats are 
brought from Constantinople, and when any 
Visiters arrived, the Bey’s brother used to tell 
them he had just received a present of sugar 
plums, and begged them to open the box 
and take some of them; when out jumps 
Aboo Zadek to their great terror, and re- 
peated exclamations of “ Wallah! wallah ! 
Allah Akbar!” 








26y 
Potes of a Weader. 
APRIL. 
(From the British Months. By Richard Mant, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor.) 


Hatt, April! Lo, inspired by thee 

Full many a lovely form I see 

Its long lost garniture resume, 

Of woodland leaf aud woodland bloom. 
No more with tassels here and there 

Besprent, but in a vesture fair 

The Larch to welcome thee is seen, 

Uumingled, of the tenderest green. 

Bright tints, to welcome thee, adorn 

Of tenderest green the full-robed Thorn, 

Of broader lobes, and darker grain, 

His leaves for thee the Maple-Plane 

Developes from their crimson sheaths : 

For thee his bright and twisted wreaths 

Five-finger'd, like a giant's hand, 

The Chestnut’s lengthening shoots expand. 

Forth from his coral’s ruby holds 

The Lime his pale green leaves unfolds, 

The Alder through the wat'ry mead, 

About the mountain's rocky head 

The Birch for thee his leaves displays. 

And Elm and spreading Beech arrays, 

To grace thy course, a thickening screen ; 

This his smooth plates of glossy sheen ; 

And, stateliest of the dl realm, 

His rougher leaves the blossom’d Elm. 
Aud, April, any a blossom'd tree 

Besides appears to honour thee. 

If dull to March’s wooing, now 

For thee the trembling Aspen’s bough 

Shows its loug drops of scaly down, 

White, but with rings of mottled brown. * 

For thee the Ash-tree’s branches grey, 

Whose lingering leaves crave longer stay, 

Send now their flow’rs unshelter’d forth : 

And, offspring of the hilly north, 

The beaut tree of tain fame, 

The Ash-tree's kiusman but in name, 

For thee with wiuged leafits spread 

Puts forth his blossoms’ cluster’d head. 
And wilding fruit-trees, such alone 

As Britain’s isles cau boast their own, 

Indigenous, of more delight 

Ministrant to the curious sight, 

Than grateful to the craving taste: 

The Crab with virgin whiteness graced 

Tinged with the rose’s modest glow ; 

Of virgin whiteness, like the snow, 

The cluster’d Cherry ; and more rare, 

Of rivel white the blooming Pear: 

More justly valued for their use, 

For sweliing pulp, for flowing juice, 

But not in form, or native die, 

Or texture, lovelier to the eye, 

Where, nurs’d by man's improving care, 

With Peach and Apricot they share, 

And luscious Nectarine, the = 

To light the gardeun’s vernal blaze ; 

Or claim, their undivided reigu, 

The blooming orchard’s rich domain, 


Nor, April, fail with scent and hue 
To grace thee lowlier blossoms new. 
Not only that, where weak and scant 
Peep’d forth the early primrose plant, 
Now shine profuse unnumber’d eyes, 
Like stars that stud the wint’ry skies : 
But that its sister Cowslips nigh, 
With no unfriendly rival: 

Of form and tint and fragrant smells, 
O’er the green fields their yellow bells 
Unfold bedropt with tawny red, 

And meekly bend the drooping head. 
Not ouly that the fringed edge 

Of heath, or bank, or pathway hedge 
Glows with the farze’s golden bloom : 
But mingling now the verdant Broum,' 
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With flow'rs of rival lustre deck'd, 
Uplifts its shapelier form erect. 

And there, upou the sod below, 
Ground-ivy'’s purple blossoms show, 
Like helmet of crusader knight, 

Its anthers’ cross like forms of white. 

And lesser Periwinkle’s bloom, 

Like carpet of Damascus’ loom, 

Pranks with bright blue the tissue wove 
Of verdant foliage : and above 

With milk white flow’rs, whence soon shall swell 
Rich fruitage, to the taste aud smell 
Pleasant alike, the strawberry weaves 

Its coronets of threefold leaves 

In mazes through the sloping wood. 

Nor wants there, in her dreamy mood 
What fancy's sportiveness may think 

A cup, whence midnight elves might drink 
Delicious drops of nectar’d dew, 

While they their fairy sports pursue 

And roundelays by fount or rill ; 

The streak’d and checker'd daffodil. 

Nor wants there many a flow’r beside 
On holt and heath and meadow pied : 
With pale green bloom the upright box 
And woodland crowfoot’s golden locks ; 
And yellow cinquefoil’s hairy trail ; 

And saxifrage with petals pale ; 

And purple bilberry’s globe like head ; 
And cranberry’s bells of rosy red ; 

And creeping yromwell blue and bright ; 
Aud cranesbill’s streaks of red and white, 
Or purple with soft leaves of down ; 

And po 1 th tulip’s turban'd crown 
Sweet-sceuted on its bending stem ; 

And bright-eyed Star of Bethlehem ; 
With those, the firstlings of their kind, 
Which through the bosky thickets wind 
Their tendrils, vetch, or pea, or tare, 

At random; and with many a pair 

Of leafits green the brake embower, 
Aad many a pendant painted flower. 


And, April, to thy genial smile 
Responsive, countless forms the while 
Of animated life obey 
The summons of thy gentle sway. 


If uncongenial blasts before 
Have stay'd their passage to our shore, 
Now wafted, gentler mouth, by thee 
O’er midland or Atlantic sea, 
The threefold tribes of swallows haste, 
Iu thy first days, or ere to waste 
Thy midmost course has run. Nor fails 
He of the pinion’s broadest sails 
To track their path, their brother Swift. 
But tho’ to brave the stormy dri 
Be his the pinions’ amplest spread, 
And his with fleetest action sped 
The airy flight ; more late to cqme, 
More prompt to quit his summer home, 
Is heof all the fork-tail’d race ; 
As if his wint’ry dwelling-place, 
Hard by the Stormy Cape, or far 
In regions of the eastern star, 
Forbade across the tedious way 
Or quick approach or lengthen’d stay. 


Nor, April, dost thou fail to bring 
To greet thee birds of shorter wing, 
Infirm of flight ; yet such as trill 
Melodious from their tender bill 
Sweet music. If the white-throat’s lay, 
Flitting from hedgerow spray to spray, 
Or gently mounting through the air, 
To mark his bosom silvery fair 
Invite us ;—or from loftiest tree 
With brisk unwearied melody, 
Of sable breast and snowy head 
And yuivering tail of crimson red, 
The dunbering morn the Redstart wakes ;— 
Or ’mid the groves and tangled brakes 
The wood-wren from his yellow throat 
Chants forth his sharp and shivering note, 


Peculiar :—or his whisper'’d song 
That Warbler, olive brown, among 
—e or furze, or sheltering grass ; 
ile untaught ts, as they * 

Deem the loud mt of his bill i. 
Is but the cricket's chirrup shrill. 

Nor, April, think I scorn to see 
On new turn'd tilth, or upland lea, 
Tho’ thin and weak her pow’r of song, 
Tripping the nibbling flocks among, 
Or inating brisk from ridge to ridge 
The worm minute or lurking midge, 
With sulphur breast, and olive wing, 
The pretty Shepherdess of Spring ;— 
Or iu the shelter’d solitudes 
Of southern England’s sprouting woods, 
Hear with his soft repeated coo 
His mate the gentle Turtle woo ;— 
Or catch on some sunshiny day 
“ The plain song of the Cuckoo gray,” 
Resounding from his shallow bill 

* With cry monotonous, and still 

Repeated ; but though rude and dull 
Of sound, of Lea: thoughts is full 
“ The plain song” of that shallow bird, 
Then first amid the flushing heard 
Of vernal beauty, at the time 
When the young year is in its prime ; 
And, ere that prime be overcast, 
The Cuckoo’s homely song is past. 





CAPTAIN JOHNSON’S SUBMARINE SHIP. 


Upon the success of the following great and 
strange plot, had it succeeded, would have 
hinged, not only all the celebrity of John- 
son’s own life, but all the peace, the pro« 
spects, and the fate of empires — we mean 
the plan for emancipating Buonaparte from 
the island of St. Helena; a plan so inge- 
niously devised, so carefully settled, and so 
completely prepared, that had the attempt 
been made, we are persuaded it would have 
been crowned with success, and Johnson 
himself was convinced of this. 

The plan whereby Johnson was to have 
effected the emperor's escape, involves a 
wonderful display of other qualities, besides 
those of daring, foresight, and intrepidity. 
It exhibts the bold sailor and reckless prison- 
breaker, in the novel light of an engineer, a 
man of high, inventive genius, possessing a 
knowledge of mechanics, mathematics, and 
natural philosophy; a master of the abstruse 
principles of science, and making them avail- 
able so as to influence the destinies of na- 
tions the moment they were brought into 
play. 

Yes! in order to free the man, who, while 
he was the world’s admiration, would fain 
have been its despot; debtor Johnson, who 
had burst the barriers of his jail—smuggler 
Johnson, who had been the terror of the ex- 
cise—Captain Johnson, who had conducted 
the British fleet to its destination—now not 
content, like the heathen Janus, to have 
stood before the world with two, or even 
three faces, for the fourth time tears away 
the mask that would have concealed the 
various capabilities of his mighty mind, and 
upon the banks of an English river, for the 
liberty of one who would have gloried in 
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deluging that river with blood, he ventures 
to build a Submarine Ship —a vessel that 
would not only sail upon the face of the blue 
seas, but could, at pleasure, sink itself into 
their secret depths, and, for the space of six 
hours, plough her way in the midst of 
waters, with the indignant waves of the 
ocean roaring over her head. 

In such a ship was Napoleon to have 
been removed from the island of his capti- 
vity, unsignalled and unseen; the enemy 
departing from his prison, and yet no cannon 
pointed at him from the hilis and forts ; no 
vessel pursuing him upon the sea. 

Of this vessel, and the exploit which it 
was to be the means of performing, we are 
happy to be able to give the following ac- 
count from Captain Johnson’s own pen; of 
course relieving ourselves from any participa- 
tion in the expressions used either respecting 
Napoleon, or Sir Hudson Lowe. Captain 
Johnson entitles it— 

“A correct description of the Submarine 
Ship called the Eagle, which was intended 
to take away the Grand Emperor, Napoleon, 
in July, 1821, had not death hurried him 


Lowe. 

“The Eagle was of the burden of a hun- 
dred and fourteen tons, eighty-four feet in 
length, and eighteen feet beam; propelled 
by two steam-engines of furty-horse power. 

“The Etna, the smaller ship, was forty 
feet long, and ten feet beam; burthen, 
twenty-three tons. 

“ These two vessels would be propelled— 
the large one with two engines of twenty- 
horse power each; the small one with one 
engine of ten-horse power, high pressure, 
well arranged, equipped with warlike stores, 
and thirty well chosen seamen, with four 
engineers. They were also to take twenty 
torpedos, a number equal to the destruction 
of twenty ships, ready for action in case of 
my meeting with any opposition from the 
ships of war on the station. 

“These two ships were to be stationed at 
a ient distance from the rock, (at St. 
Helena,) abreast of Longwood House, the 
highest point of the island, being two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
because deemed inaccessible, of course un- 
suspected. All the accessible points were 
well fortified and guarded. 

“In this position, the two vessels were to 
ley at anchor, at a cable’s length from each 

er, the smaller one close to the rock, well 
fortified with cork fenders, in order to guard 
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against any injury which might be appre- 
hended from the friction or beating against 
the rock, which could at all times be pre- 
vented by hauling off or on, as occasion 
required. 

“This smaller ship would be provided 
with a mechanical chair, capable of con- 
taining one person on the seat, and a stand- 
ing foot-board at the back, so that the 
person at the back could regulate the ascent 
or descent at pleasure. Rttached to this 
chair would be a patent whale-line, two 
thousand and fifty feet long, with all the 
necessary apparatus ready when called for. 

“Thus tar arranged, the vessels were to 
remain submerged during the day, and at 
night approach the surface. Every thing 
being then perfectly in order, I should then 
go on shore, provided with some other small 
articles, such asa ball of strong twine, aa 
iron bolt, with a block, which I would sink 
into the ground at the top of the rock, oppo- 
site Longwood House, and abreast of the 
submarine ships. 

“TI should then obtain my introduction to 
his Imperial Majesty, and communicate my 
plan. The residence of the emperor being 
surrounded by a chevaux-de-frise, and the 
stables being outside, the servants only had 
access to the house. I proposed that the 
coachman should go into the house at a 
certain houf which should be fixed, and that 
His Majesty should be provided with a simi- 
lar livery, as well as myself, the one in the 
character of coachman, the other as groom ; 
and that thus disguised, we should pass into 
the coach-house, and there remain unno- 
ticed and unperceived. 

“We should then watch our opportunity 
to avoid the eye of the frigate-guard, who 
seldom looked out in the direction of the 
highest point in the island, and on our arriv- 
ing at the spot where our blocks, &c. were 
deposited, I should make fast one end of 
my ball of twine to the ring, and heave the 
ball down to my confidential men, then on 
the look-out below, who would make the 
other end fast to the fall belonging to the 
mechanical chair, by which meaus I should 
be able to haul up the end of the fall, which 
I should run through the block, and then 
haul up the mechanical chair to the top. I 
should then place his Majesty in the chair, 
while I took my station at the back, and 
lowered away with a corresponding weight 
on the other side, until we arrived sate at 
the bottom. 

“ Embarked on board the Etna, into which: 
we should have lowered, as it lay close under 
the rock, I should then cast off our moor- 
ings, and haul alongside the Eagle, and 
remain there during the day; in the even- 
ing, prepare our steami, and get under weigh, 
as soon as it became dark. In this position, 
I should propel by steam until I had given: 
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the island a good berth, and then ship our 
masts, and make sail, steering for the United 
States. 

“I calculated that no hostile ship or ships 
could impede our progress, so as to offer 
any very serious obstruction, as in the event 
of an attack, I should haul our sails, and 
strike yards and masts, (which would only 
occupy about forty minutes,) and then sub- 
merge. Under water we should wait the 
approach of the enemy, and then by the aid 
of the little Etna, attaching the torpedo to 
her bottom, effect her destruction in fifteen 
minutes. 

“On my arrival at a secure and convenient 
spot on the coast of the United States, I 
should communicate with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment through the medium of my friend 
and patron, the late ‘ever to be lamented’ 
Duke of York, to negotiate for a more suit- 
able and honourable asylum for his Imperial 
Majesty. Should my negotiations, as I anti- 
cipated, fail, I should then address his Im- 

rial Majesty, and propose his return to 

france, where’ he. would meet with a very 
favourable reception.” 

Such is Johnson’s own outline of this 
daring and ingenious plan; the whole of 
the negotiations. for which were, he de- 
clares, carried on through O'Meara. In 
constructing the vessels, he set to work at 
his own expense at his fortress at Battersea, 


’ opposite to which, at Chelsea, he had a 


cottage, where he resided with his wife, son, 
and daughter. The vessels were laid down 
to be cuppered, when news arrived of the 
exile’s death.— Scenes and Stories by a 
Clergyman in Debt. 





Cie Gatherer. 


Pensions granted by the Late Adminis- 
tration.— Professor Airey, 300/.; Mr. Sou- 
they, 300/.; Mrs. Somerville, 200/.; James 
Montgomery, 150/.; Sharon Turner, 2000. 


Vanity of Sentiment —Between two per- 
sons of liberal education, like opinions, and 
common feelings, oftentimes subsists a — 
of sentiment, which disposes each to loo 


upon the other as the only being in the uni-' 


verse worthy of friendship, or capable of 
understanding it—themselves they consider 
as the solitary receptacles of all that is deli- 
cate in feeling, or stable. in attachment :— 
when the odds are, that under every green 
hill, and in every crowded street, people of 
equal worth are to be found, who do more 
in their generation, and make less noise 

in the doing of it—Charles Lamb. 
Theological Dispute.—The most curious 
anecdote of chivalry on record, occurs in the 
ecclesiastical history of Spain. Alphonsus IX. 
Anno 1214, having expelled the Moors from 
Toledo, endeavoured to establish the Roman 


missal in the place of St. Isidore’s. This very 
alarming innovation was obstinately opposed 
by the people of Toledo, and the king found 
that his ee would be attended with insu, 
perable difficulties. The contest, at length, 
between the advocates of the two missals 
grew so serious, that it was mutually resolved 
to decide the controversy, not by a theological 
disputation, but by single combat; and the 
champion of the Toledan missal proving vic. 
torious, the king gave up the point. 
W. H. H. 


Ancestry.—When the late Mr. Anson, 
(Lord Anson’s brother,) was on his travels in 
the East, he hired a vessel, to visit the island 
of Tenedos. His pilot, an old Greek, re 
marked as they were sailing along with an 
air of satisfaction—* There ’twas where our 
fleet lay."—“ What fleet ?’”? demanded Mr, 
Anson.—“ What fleet !” replied the asto 
nished veteran; .“ why, our Grecian fleet at 
the siege of Troy !” mht 
’ The ancient Egyptian, having subdued his 
enemies uf the Shepherd-race, had the figures 
of them painted on'the soles of his sandals, 
that so he migkt constantly trample on them, 
With a far more amiable yet romantic ‘feel. 
ing, the lover ‘in ancient Greece had thé 
name of his mistress carved on the soles of 
his sandals, that wherever he trod he might 
leave the impression of ‘that name upon the 
earth.— Southey. 

Plutarch gives a pretty reason for residing 
in his native place :—“ T live ina little city, 
and I choose to live there, lest it should be. 
come still less— Langhorne’s Plutarch. 


Hindoo Maxim.—To sit is better than to | 


stand, and to sleejthan to wake; but death 
is the best of all. 


Earnestness alone makes life eternity.— 
Goethe. 


The World at Large. 


Some thought to raise thentselves to high degree 
By riches and unrighteous reward ; 

Some by close shouldring, some by flatteree ; 
Others through friends, others for base regard ; 
And all by wrong waies for themselves prepar'd: 

Those that were up themselves kept others low ; 
Those that were low themselves held others hard; 

Ne suffred them to ryse or greater prow ; 

But every one did strive his fellow down to throw, 

Spenser's Faery Queene, b. ii. c. vii. 47. 





THE MIRROR, VOL. XXIV. 

(From the Metropolitan, March, 1835.) 
“This, the best and the most ancient of the cheap 

iodicals, has uow reached its twenty-fourth vo- 
ume, and a very handsome volume it makes. It is 
a good, companionable book, that canuot be referred 
to without both amusement and profit. Its merits 
are known, and we are glad to contribute to them 
our testimony.’’ i 
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